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Exploring Satire in 


For centuries, satire has provided a path for 
women authors to violate taboos against 
expressing anger. Jane Austen, Frances Burney, 
and Margaret Atwood, to name a few writers, 
have attacked the oppression of women 
through humor. Similarly, in The Bell Jar, Sylvia 
Plath uses satire to expose the oppressive, 
unfair, and absurd expectations of women 
during the 1950s. Specifically, women were 
expected to remain “pure” and to marry and 
become mothers rather than to have careers. 
Given the novel’s grave subject matter and the 
author's death from suicide shortly after the 
book was published in 1963, it can be 
uncomfortable to discuss humor in The Bell Jar, 
and few scholars have focused on this aspect of 
the work. However, examining the novel as a 
work of satire reveals that beneath the surface 
of its wittiest passages, The Bell Jar is an angrier 
novel than it has been characterized to be. 


Histroically, women have not been recognized 
for writing satire. In her 1996 essay about what 
she calls the “no-woman’s land” of literary 
modes, Lorraine A. York writes that “satire is 
gendered male” (43). Twenty-five years after 
York's essay was published, online searches for 
great literary works of satire generate results 
that include few, if any, women writers. 
However, the fact that few women are known for 
making significant contributions to satire is 
based on perception rather than reality. Regina 
Barreca writes that women have been regarded 
as “incapable of producing the very 
challenging, angry and subversive comedy that 
they, in fact, write” (7). Other scholars contend 
that women have been more likely to be the 
targets of satire, which this paper defines as an 
attack on a subject made through wit or humor. 
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For example, Gloria Kaufman writes that satire 
written by men has stereotyped women as 
nasty, lying, vicious, even castrating, among 
other traits (4). Feminist literary criticism 
generated interest in women’s satire, with critics 
identifying ways in which women’s satire differs 
from satire written by men, including shifting 
framing devices, a refusal to settle for a 
traditional happy ending, and indirectly 
expressed anger. Kaufman argues that women’s 
satire often had been ignored or misread 
because the anger underneath “disturbed the 
conservative conventions of comedy” (10). In 
oe in her essay about Frances Burney, 

ay Rogers points out that women writers have 
taken jabs at the “discrepancy between the 
pretensions of patriarchal theory and the 
inadequacies of actual individual patriarchs” 
(96). 


Moreover, Barreca writes that the narrative 
strategies in feminist satire do not always 
conform to traditional views of comedy (7). She 
argues that, frequently, humor in works written 
by women “is coupled with an incipient rage 
that may cloud the perception of he reader” 
(7). Barreca describes comedy written by 
women as characterized by the “way it masks its 
own radical contradiction of accepted, 
patriarchal authority by the use of a comedic 
covert language” (8). For Kaufman, feminist 
humor is rooted in the understanding that 
women have faced gender-based discrimination 
(13). Kaufman writes that feminist humor and 
satire can be characterized by a 
“nonacceptance of oppression,” often with the 
goal of bringing about change (13). 


Elizabeth Hedrick notes that little has been 
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written about feminist satire produced in the 
1960s and 1970s. She discusses how feminist 
satirists of the second wave were concerned 
with showing how men had exploited women 
(123). Barecca writes that even feminist scholars 
avoided writing about women's satire, which 
some attribute to a desire “to be accepted by 
conservative critics who found feminist theory 
comic in and of itself” (4). As a result of this 
reluctance to write about women’s satire, 
Barecca observes, feminist critics have not fully 
examined the role of women writers’ comedy- 
laced attacks on patriarchy (5). Not wanting to 
be seen as humorless, angry feminists, these 
critics focus on humor, her than satire, in 
women’s writing, according to Hedrick (125). 


In recent years, scholars have increasingly 
examined satire by various women authors, 
including Burney and Atwood. Julian Fung 
argues that reading Burney as a satirist changes 
the interpretations of her novel, Evelina. Fung 
contends that the book “has a stronger, 
grimmer and more consistent sense of serious 
social purpose than [Burney] has been given 
credit for” (937). In her essay about satire in The 
Handmaid's Tale, Stephanie Barbé Hammer 
shows how Atwood directs criticism at feminists 
and non-feminists, women, and men. 


To examine Plath’s use of satire, it is important 
to consider the social climate for women in that 
era. After World War Il ended, soldiers came 
back to take jobs that women had occupied 
during the war. Women were expected to step 
aside and give up their jobs for men, and, as 
Betty Friedan writes, “old anti-feminine 
prejudices” resurged (272). Despite being a 
student at Smith College, Plath faced little 
opportunity after graduation since women were 
expected to marry instead of pursuing careers. 


The Bell Jar’s protagonist, nineteen-year-old 
Esther Greenwood, struggles to find her identity 
and place in the world given these constraints. 
A gitted, straight-A student, she dreams of 
becoming a poet and professor. However, her 
vision of the future narrows as she faces 
expectations to marry and give up the idea of 
becoming a poet. Esther compares the choices 
in her life with the green figs in the short story 
anthologized in the volume she receives during 
her internship. Each fig represents a different 
future, with one being a husband and children, 
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another a poet, another a professor. She wants 
all the figs but envisions herself starving to 
death because she cannot decide which one to 
choose. As she says, “choosing one meant 
losing all the rest” (Plath, 77). As the novel 
Heelies Esther experiences a serious mental 

reakdown that leads to a suicide attempt and 
her subsequent recovery. 


To varying degrees, several scholars and critics 
have addressed the fact that, in addition to its 
serious content about the protagonist's mental 
illness, the book is also funny. In her 
introduction to the novel, Sarah Churchwell calls 
The Bell Jar “an acidic satire on the madness of 
1950s America, exploring the impossibility of 
living up to the era's contradictory ideas of 
womanhood.” Although the novel is best known 
for its serious subject matter, Churchwell points 
out that “it is a much funnier book than many 
may realise [sic]” (British Library). For Donnie 
Secreast, humor allows Plath to launch her most 
serious critiques, saying “part of what makes 
The Bell Jar so powerful is that it is so funny” 
(61). Marjorie G. Perloff writes that the Books 
humor comes from Esther's mix of innocence 
and perceptiveness (512). 


In The Bell Jar, Plath uses techniques 
characteristic of women’s satire including writing 
from the stance of someone who is marginalized 
by society; deflating male pretentions with 
humor; subvertin ease stereotypes; and 
refusing to provide the closure of a traditional 
happy ending. These techniques expose the 
hypocrisy of a culture that severely restricted 
Esther's possibilities in life. One of the ways The 
Bell Jar so effectively critiques social 
expectations for women is through what Perloff 
describes as Esther's innocent tone. Her tone 
contrasts with what Nussbaum describes as the 
“privileged stance” of a social commenter 
among men who write satire (82). As Walker 
notes, even when a male writer adopts the 
perspective of an outsider, “he writes with the 
authority of an insider, a person who is 
potentially in a position to change what he finds 
wrong” (11). Women, however, Pace been 
denied these positions of power. Consequently, 
women’s satire, and other humor writing 
demonstrates what Walker calls “a different 
relationship with the culture, one in which the 
status quo, however ludicrous, exerts a force to 
be coped with, rather than representing one of 
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a number of interchangeable realities” (11). 
Rather than sneering from above, Esther 
Greenwood is pressed under society's thumb. 
Her tone is neutral in the sense that she 
explains, rather than rails against, the conditions 
under which she lives. Esther describes sexist 
attitudes without calling them sexist or 
indicating whether she believes they are sexist. 
Instead, she explains the “rules” of society that 
she must live with. Esther's innocence makes her 
an authentic and sympathetic character, which 
disarms readers and forces them to experience 
oppression through her eyes in a way that is 
characteristic of women’s satire. 


Consider the way Esther describes a Reader's 
Digest article, “In Defense of Chastity,” that her 
mother mailed to her at college. As Esther 
explains so matter-of-factly, the female lawyer 
author emphasizes that “a man’s world is 
different from a woman's world”; that men have 
different emotions; and that only marriage can 
bring the two worlds together properly (Plath, 
81). Esther says that her mother told her that 
too many girls learn this fact too late and insists 
she heed the “expert” advice of the author, who 
is married (81). The author warns women that 
they must remain virgins because men do not 
want to marry women who have had sex and 
that men will try to persuade a girl to have sex 
before marriage but lose all respect for her if 
she “gave in” (81). On the surface, Esther does 
not appear to judge the author or the content 
of the article. She does not say that the idea 
that women need to stay pure for marriage is 
sexist or absurd — it is an expectation she knows 
she must face. The passage is characteristic of 
women's satire in that it does not carry what 
Walker describes as “the lighthearted feeling 
that is the privilege of the powerful, but instead 
a subtext of anguish and frustration” (Walker, 
xii). Esther is not angry that Buddy has had sex 
with a waitress at the Cape Cod hotel where he 
had worked as a busboy the previous summer. 
Instead, she is upset that he had pretended to 
be “so pure” (Plath, 70). Esther says that she 
does not think it is fair that women are expected 
to remain “pure” while men can “have a double 
life, one pure and one not” (Plath, 81). After 
calmly talking about expectations for women, 
Plath ends the passage with a powerful punch 
as Esther takes matters into her own hands: 
“Finally | decided that if it was so difficult to find 
a red-blooded intelligent man who was still pure 


by the time he was twenty-one | might as well 
forget about staying pure myself” (81). 


Plath takes a similar approach in the scene in 
which Esther says that Bide) has told her, 
repeating his mother's wisdom, that a “man is 
an arrow into the future and what woman is the 
Bere the arrow shoots off from” (72). Although 

sther does not directly criticize this idea, she 
clearly does not accept it: “the last thing | 
wanted was infinite security and to be the place 
an arrow shoots off from. | wanted change and 
excitement and to shoot off in all directions 
myself, like the colored arrows from a Fourth of 
July rocket” (83). When her mother asks her to 
consider learning shorthand to increase her 
chances of getting a job after college, Esther 
says she “hated the idea of serving a man in any 
way — | wanted to dictate my own thrilling 
letters” (76). Esther cannot find a place in a 
society that provides such a narrow path for 
women, especially poets. In one of many 
messages in the novel that Esther cannot 
choose marriage, motherhood, and a career, 
Buddy tells her she won't even want to write 
poems after she’s married and has children (85). 

hrough Esther's tone, a combination of 
innocence and eye rolling, Plath has found an 
oblique way to express anger that is 
characteristic of feminine satire. 


Plath also attacks her targets by subverting 
stereotypes. Esther's ambition to be a poet and 
rofessor, and her professed inability to cook, 
or example, subvert traditional roles for women 

in 1950s America. As Barreca notes, a central 
figure for the discussion of women and all forms 
oF Comedy, is the “hysteric,” the most marginal 
character, who “refuses to acknowledge what 
others construct as reality” (16). Esther fills the 
hysteric role in The Bell Jar, but there's a twist. 
Unlike the typical “hysteric” as a marginal 
character, Plath makes Esther impossible to 
dismiss, even when her illness is at its worst. No 
matter how far her illness has progressed, 
Esther never loses her sharp perspective on the 
irrational limitations on women’s possibilities in 
life. Esther's health deteriorates to the point of 
not being able to read, write, eat, or sleep. Her 
anger is masked by an illness experienced by a 
brilliant young woman struggling with what 
Showalter all the “fight for one’s emotional 
independence against the smothering 
embrace” of Woolf's angel in the house (342). In 
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literature, mental illness offers a woman a 
“socially acceptable excuse for expressing 
anger and hostility” (344). Conversely, “the 
expression of these ‘unfeminine’ feelings may 
be construed as signs of madness” (344). These 
seemingly conflicting ideas show two sides of 
the same problem: that women are not 
supposed to show anger. If they do, they are 
“mad.” As Friedan argues in The Feminine 
Mystique, if a woman has a problem, she is 
blamed as the cause. She describes “new 
neuroses” being diagnosed in women as 
another example of how women’s health 
complaints are often dismissed as mental 
illnesses (414). We will never know if Esther 
would have become so ill if she had been able 
to find her own identity. Dr. Gordon asks Esther 
“Suppose you try and tell me what you think is 
wrong” in an example of the paternalistic way in 
which women are not taken seriously (Plath, 
129). Plath also demonstrates how women 
internalize the perception that women’s health 
complaints are figments of their imaginations. 
Esther's mother buys into the idea that her 
daughter would be fine if she would spend her 
time going on dates and doing volunteer work. 
When Esther tells her she does not want to go 
back to Dr. Gordon, her mother smiles and says 
she knew her “baby wasn't like that” and that “| 
knew you'd decide to be all right again” (146). 


Plath also destabilizes motherhood, a role 
typically exalted and revered as a woman's 
ultimate goal. Esther sees Dodo Conway’s 
pregnant stomach as “grotesque” (116). Dodo 
Conway, with her six children and another on 
the way, is a caricature of a woman trapped in 
motherhood to the extreme. Dodo, an 
educated woman who attended Barnard 
College, married an architect and essentially 
became a baby-making machine. In another 
scene, Esther witnesses a birth at the hospital 
where Buddy works. She describes the nurses 
and doctor lifting the woman on what looked 
like “some awful torture table” (65). The woman 
had an “enormous spider-fat stomach and two 
little ugly spindly legs propped in the high 
stirrups” (65). By describing Dodo's pregnant 
figure as “grotesque” and the birthing process 
as “torture,” Plath critiques the discursive 
conventions dealing with mothers and 
motherhood. Esther wonders why she is so 
unmaternal, saying “If | had to wait on a baby all 
day, | would go mad” (222). 
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The assignment of women to “good girl” and 
“bad git" categories is another target of Plath’s 
satire. The character Betsy represents the 
stereotype of the “good girl.” She is a 
wholesome girl from Kansas with a “bouncing 
blonde ponytail and Sweetheart-of-Sigma-Chi 
smile” (6). By contrast, Doreen is a stereotypical 
“bad girl” who privately calls Betsy the 
“Pollyanna Cowgirl” (6). Doreen smokes, wears 
revealing clothes, ditches Ladies Day activities, 
and spends the night with a guy she meets in 
New York City. Initially, Esther admires Doreen, 
whom she sees as intuitive. However, Esther is 
conflicted about which woman she identifies 
with, which emphasizes the absurdity of having 
to choose in the first place. After Doreen shows 
up in the middle of the night, drunk and about 
to pass out, then vomits at her feet, Esther says 
that she would have nothing to do with Doreen. 
She would be loyal to Betsy “and her innocent 
friends," deciding that deep down, she is more 
like Betsy (22). Esther doesn’t identify with or 
want to be either of these extremes. Plath does 
not use the stereotypes to ridicule good girls or 
bad girls. Instead, she critiques the fact that 
there is no middle arctnciier women in an 
example that follows a tradition of subvertin 
stereotypes about women, which Barreca calls 
“breaking the cultural frames” to decenter the 
norm (9). 


Plath also uses satire to deflate male 
P following another technique that 
ay Rogers describes as Burney’s form of satire. 
When Buddy shows Esther what he looks like 
naked, he is disappointed with Esther's lack of 
response. She only stares and does not know 
what to say: “The only think | could think of was 
turkey neck and turkey gizzards and | felt very 
depressed” (69). Esther is underwhelmed by her 
boyfriend, who, as a medical student, is 
considered an excellent potential husband. 
Since women’s primary goal should be 
marriage, they are expected to swoon at men’s 
feet. Esther describes her first psychiatrist, Dr. 
Gordon, as attractive, the type of man women 
are supposed to fantasize about marrying. She 
says, “| could see right away he was conceited” 
(129). Esther notes that a photo of the doctor's 
family partially faces her, saying she didn’t think 
he would position it unless he “was trying to 
show me right away that he was married to 
some glamorous woman and l'd better not get 
any ideas” (129). 
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Finally, as another convention of feminist satire, 
the ending of The Bell Jar lacks the closure of a 
traditional happy ending that assures readers 
that everything is all right. The novel does not 
end with Esther trying to dismiss her breakdown 
as a bad dream, as her mother suggests. Esther 
does not get the guy—she can’t even stand 
him. According to Barreca, satirical works b 
women do not reproduce expected hierarchies 
in the end (12). Barreca adds that even satirical 
works by women that seem to have hap 
endings generate “a sense of dislocation” (12). 
Plath adopts this convention when a recovered 
Esther prepares to leave the treatment center to 
return to the world outside of it. Although 
Esther has recovered thanks to her female 
psychiatrist, Dr. Nolan, it is clear that she will 
continue to face a world that limits women’s 
freedoms. Churchwell’s introduction to the novel 
asserts that the story deals with “recovery, 
redemption, rebirth and starting over” (British 
Library). However, such a reading may overlook 
the fact that, as Esther says near the end, “How 
did | know that someday...the bell jar, with its 
stifling distortions, wouldn't descend again?” 
(Plath, 241). Esther still lives in a world of men 
like Buddy who say things like: “| wonder who 
ou'll marry now, Esther. Now you've been 
oe (241). Esther's health has improved, but 
nothing in society has changed. As she reflects, 
“to the person in the bell jar...the world itself is 
the bad dream” (237). Thanks to treatment, 
Esther may be better equipped to face the 
world. But a truly happy ending would require 
the end of the oppression that denies Esther the 
freedom to carve out her own path in life. 
Readers learn very early in the novel that Esther 
eventually has a baby, which she says she lets 
play with the plastic starfish from the sunglasses 
case (3). However, Plath gives away little else. 
Readers can only hope that Esther has married 
someone she loves, pursued a career as a poet 
and professor, and grabbed as many ee 
figs” from the fig tree as she could eat (77). 
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